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Prefftce 



If one **thenic'* emerged from the 1979 meeting of the Doctoral 
Honort Semintr, then it ihould justifiably be defined ai **re;examina- 
tion." In prtviout proceedings, participants, senior critics, and keynote 
addren catled for disciplined attention to the periods .and" concerns of 
rhetoric which Invite further examination's weU as to the research ta^h- 
*^qu*s uied in such ventures. The tv/elve p»rticipant$, seven senior crit- 
ics, and keynote speaker whose efforts are recorded in this monograph 
unanin^pusly call for a reappraisal of the type and scope of research 
which may spring from the recent enthusiasm for rhetorical studies. 

The first general seaiipn included re-evaluatlons by Michael Svo- 
boda, Beth Bennet, and Mary Elizabeth Vielhaber ^f the works of Plato, 
Ansebn de Besate, and Peter Ramus respectively. vThe participants' re- 
search and the cxperl commentaries by Bruce Gronbeck, William E, 
Wlethoff and Don Abbott pointed out the need for carefully adjusted 
estimates of the Intellectual debts and the cultural interactions evident 
In ancient, medieval, and rtnaisaancf rhctqrical theory. In the second 
general session, tl^ research of Ricl^aKl Paris (as summarized by Steve 
' HannefordX Rob^t N,X}aines, and Barbara Johnstone Koch underscored 
the need for continued care in interpreting the Aristotelian and Ciceron- 
ian rhetorical traditions. Critical remarks by Donovan Ofchs, Michael 
Vbipe and Richard Leo Enos arhpUflec!^ the call for thoroughly reviewed 
and revised approaches to understanding the theory and oractioc of clas- 
sical rhetoricians, as well as rccognixlng noh-Western civtlizaticinil which v 
incorporated ancient ^etork into their cultures. In th<r third '|;eneral ) 
session, Celeste Railsback, MoUy Wertheimer, and John Rindo empha-/ 
si2;iid the personal and aocltl values which must \fe reconltructed In ordf r 
to appreciate fUUy the significance of forms as diversified «s classical 
epideictlc a^d Wagrterian eithetjs^^^e comments of senior crltici, in- • 
clud^g^ Floyd Anderaon, emphaslzMD the participants' research focus 
and stretted the rigor with whfchr related analytical methods must be 
applied. Angfophiles JacqueUnMA32QjRuth Anderson ahd Barbara ^n 
Vinoent re-aaaeaa»4 MytntMidtM^ (Iwories of 

eloquence^ duriftf the fourth ieneral session. Critical contributions, by 
Jane Blankenahip ai}d R«y McKerrow enhariced the final session'^ 
^depletion of modem Brltlah rhetoric. James J. Murffhy's ironic direc- 
ticali to historians c^f rhetbric in the keynote addresi demonstr^ed the 
elaborate style »ometlnii| required of '"preachers'* w^He cataioguing the 
achotarly andpiof^nktnal virtues eseential to the '"salvation" of rhetori- 
d|t studies. Professor Murphy's subaequfnt diacusaion of queitiona which 
w*t% poeed by members of the audiisnoe and the y<Hous interest groupa' 
biler 4itiber»tlo(na tparked tihe siininar's dotini eymta with the animated 
exelii^ of viewpc^ts Which dfi^^ittguiahei progressive re-e^attinatioh 
:firommerereverHi.?v^>:.^^ t^^^- ' . ; ■ . ' 



vill 



These prcK.ecdin^s^ report the rO'exaininatK)ri which took place 
on the Blof)mingt()n campus o^* Indiaiu University troiii March 16- ! 8, 
^ 1979, The semmar could never have proceeded without^Tthc gwerous 
moral and financial support which was ofTered; uieaMy // IT.XMI rr9 
rndicates that the support was Veil invested. ^ 

William /:'. Wwthoff' 



Over three years ago. wficn Wilhan\ Wlethoff and i ionnvdated 
the idea of a co-sponsored, twtvyear d^)ctoral honors sen)inar we both - 
ihared a concern for the study of rhetoric. Although the great minds 
who examined. rhetoric. througliout the ages read like an honor-roi! in 
Western thought, wc were bothered that, the contemporary study of 
rhetoric, a^ well as its rich his^tory. was not givert the deference it hadf 
previously enjoyed. Our objective throughout these seminars has been 

. ^ to encourage the itudy of rhetoric hy providing ww opportunity for ex- 
changing ideas amori^^ pronjinent researchers and promising students. 

, I am happy to say tliat\is I write these words, son)e three years 
after that initial meeting, the future oP rhetoric again looks pronusing. 
Even a casual glance at employment listings in hngh.sh, linguistics and 
speech communication testify to the ever-increasing denuuid for rhetori-. " 
cians. This briglit future foV rhetoric is based, in large part, upon the 
premise ^hich has sustained the study of rfwtoric throughout history-: 
its practical application in social interaction. The recognitiori of rhetoric 
in the last few^ years has also fostered a renewed Interest in its history 
primarily because contemporary rhetoric is predicated upon its histori- 
cal evolution. This re^mcrgence of rhetoric lias, further encouraged 

> cooperative ventures by individGals in. several disciplines siU'h as phih> 
Sophy, MstoYy and classics to name three areas of study not mentioned 
■ above who see rhetoric as "aikiimension of their researcli.The pervasive 
interest shared by these scholars has only ser\'ed to increase rlletoric^s 
icceptance ind further testify to its academic worth and practical bene- 
fits. } 

s If our efforts, and those who have given of their tinie and effort 
%o gcnerousW over the last few years, have helped to encourage this ren- 
aissance of r4ietoric, tlien our objective has been met and. our concern * 
for rh^tori«'s future need concern us no longer. To all who lv}lped create' 
^ the wonderfurmemories of these recent years I offer my sincere. thanks 
' and Appreciation. ^ - \ ' , 

♦ . ■ . ^ , 

■•^ Richard LiX) l\^os^ 



the A-HittorUn't Guide: 
Or, Ten Ncgfttlve C3oiiimaiidiiieiits 
for the Historian bf Rhetbric 

James J. Murphy ^ 
ptpmtmtnt of Rhttorio 
Univfffity of CaUfomia- Davis 

A recent book, publiihcd by Princeton Univertlty Presi In 1978, 
irguei that It was only about 1000 B.C. that mankind developed a ''con- 
Kioumeis'' and ceaaed to act purely from initinct like other aninHids/ 
The author claims that about that time the two hemlipheres of the hu- 
man brain begw to operate cooperatively Instead of separately, making 
poatlble such activities u Thought, Reasoning, ind Memory, With mem- 
ory gomes the beginning of a sense of hviman history. 
; I find this argument mind-boggling. We are today, especially we 
'here today, so history-obsessed that at first I fbund it difficult even to 
vlsuailze*a human mind unaware of its own history .' That is» an A -histor- 
ical or Non -historical mind. Is it possible, I wondered, to Conceive of an 
A -historian, a Non- historian? 

I soon realized not only that was possible to conceive of an A- 
hijtorian, but, looting about me 1 found that I cot^lctually m luch 
a thing happenmg in relation io rhetoric. Not only do we haye A-histor- 
lans of rhetoric, but I fear that we can even identify the' principles by- 
which they are created, 

It. is for this reason thaM wish to speak to you today about tW* 
problem of Non-hiitory or A-hlstoiy. and to identify If I can the ten 
principles or coQimahdments to be foHowed by tht A4\iitorian p£ Ehe^ 
oric. They are the ten KegfcUve Commandments. ^ <; 

The first Negative Commandment U, Know Not What Rheto^i^ Is, 

I would liJce to begin with an exempium ftom a sister art-grlni- 
mar. An interesting^ article was published in 1958 by Desmortd R Heory, ^ 
a philoeopher at the University of Markhester, £n^ahd>.The Jouimftl 
was AlM4-ArchtvUm^(^tiHit^tis Midti Aevi^ the title of Henry's 
article wfis '"Why fmnnulticus?'' In discussing the treatise Dtgrnrnmih 
rfct>s5f Saint Anseim (d: 1 109), Pfi(#saor Henry points out that Anaelm 
raises a iwian^ental question about the nature of grammar: that it, doas 
the lji(in*m rea&y mean ^'a person pnaesatd of the abil*' 

"^ty to bt IfliunniAfical"? This scien<^ of grammar -tlie capacity to tytr- 
else the art of jUteracy ^ would Include both tht knowledge of what to 
do with la^guitgt iXMi the gbility to do it effectively bj^redi^ting the; 
meanifip th«t ^ r^ 

Thia obiirYationi laid dcywn almoit nine hundred years ago about 
fiietoffip's atater art, grammiar, is j)m that historians of rhetoric might 
wftt pondtr. ,A aht^ whB* lattt^nbther nMdieval writer, Hu^' of St. 
Vtcior, ckurtftid Arfitlm'i |irloci(^ |n a wV that might makr tt easier 



for us-eo understand it \h relation to grammar: • 

. fwo separate cohoerns. then, arc to, "be recpgniied and dis- 
• tinguishcd in e/ery art: first, how one ought to treat the art 

itseir, and scciind. how one ought to apply the principles of ' 
that art in an other matters whatever. Two distinct thinA ■ 
are -^involved^ here: treating the art and then treating * 
meam of jhe art. Treating of an ait is. for instance, treating 
of grarnip^ar; but treating by means of that art is treating 
stHiie in^tter grammatically. Note the difference between 
these i4/o treating of ^sraiwnar and treating some mitter 
graimhatically. We treat of graiTimar when we set forth the 
rule/given for worlds and the various precepts proper to this 
ar^ we treat gramipalically when we speak or wtite accord- ' 
m to rule, To treat of gratnmar. then, belongs only to 
certiin books, like Priscian. Donatus, or Ser^ius; but fo ' 
tre^tgrtrnmaticaily belongs to all books. :^ 

To transpose this into temis dealing with rhetrtric; th«'n, these 
two .writers -picked at random from scores that" rrlight be quoted from 
ail ages -are saying that an art is different from the^ practice of that art 
To paraphrase Hugh of St. Victor, treat of rhetoric belongs only to 
certain books, like Aristotle, Cicero, Campbell, or-Per6lman; but to treat 
rheto^icall)^*e^cJngs to all books. . '. 

The problern is that you must make a personal decision on 
whether or'not you believe that last stifement, before attempting to be 
an historiah of rhetoric. rhetoric Xht knowledgt of what to c^o with 
language*, or .is it the aMfity to use language effectively? This- is one of 
the c^de9t quehlotii i<f oUt (ieWl it:vvas old > tkt |ime of J>rotagoras 
and. hocrates, «nci::if some mtxi^rn ojfcf^ers .*Wcorre«t -i^lt fotced 
vAristdfK to write the third b6dk Qf;hi9 /Wtonc. to fteep up with practi- 
cal competltots. tVery iwue of QJS teUs us that tome- people, at least 
still can't make up their minds. . . . . ' 

. _I>> not fear rtjat you wilf stumble into an answer to this ques- 
tion, Th«re arc lost of ways to avoid ev«n atkliig this queition. Ai a 
compromise you can dtviie titles like "Blt^k Rhetoric," or^ "Rhetoric 
of the Suffrage Movement," or "Rhetoric of Popular Music," in which 
the titles imply the discovery of a theory in a practice. Or you can treat 
the history of rhetoric simply as a hiitoty of the books that call them- 
lelvci books of rhetoric -in other words, study only the Richard 
Whatelys. the Joharin Sturms, or the Hugh filairs. As Etienne GUson 
once remarked about another field, t^ough, the history of phUosophy* 
not limply the history; of, its books Or you can discover that there 
art rhetorteal iipecti to^every language use -for instance, did It ever 
bccuf to you mx virtually every'sentential locution of two words or 
more which does not Incline a copulaUve verJb tends tq demomtrate • 
Ptt^po«» or i^Utud^? Coidplre "It k":with "it slinks." or compwe 'Vou 

-d.^:. :'-yMA:U.. .± 

..,.„..^... ...... ....... ... . .... •.• 



are'' with ''you are pleasing/' URe the character in Molicre's pl^y who 
Hfids out to his surprise that he's been speaking prose al! his life and 
didn't know it, you tgo cian find rhetoric in cverylliing. Our literary 
brethren are tlnding this out every day: Or, on^a theoretical level, you 
cau declare that there are simply many rlietorics anyway; one branch of 
tliis schm)l of thouglu is the Symbiotic Mode, declaring that the inter- 
active relation of each cuituVe and its hmguage is so close that, in effect, 
e^ch culture creates its own rhetoric. The Symbiotic Mode, it might be 
ni)te(J, makes it difficult to deal with concepts like ''Riietorical Tradi- 
ti\)n": another branchy though, is the New Rhetoric Mode, declaring tfiat 
alhthe work of the past, faulty as it may have been, ha^ now made pos- 
sifbj(e the ultinjate, modern, or new rhetoric^ it is interesting to note that 
flv* books with the title **New Rhetoric" were published in the 1960'^ 
hutvhpne so f^ar in trie I970's: I find it interesting also thAt when Chaim 
Per^lman's TraitS de VAnfumentution (1958). was published in the 
Ihuied States etever] years Later, its title becaine The New Rhetoric, 
based on Pcrein^an^s sub^title. La Souville' Rhftorique. 

[ So There are lots of ways to avoid either asking or answering the 
question. We ^^appen to be cursed, or ble^d, with Being jn a fieid in. 
which die best (inost rhetorically cfi'icient) of us don't ever ne^^to 
make :up our minds aboilt what wc^ire doing. We cai) of course, explain 
ourselves to anybody, so we don*t ne?Ki to explain ow^elves to ourselves. 
So wei confuse ourselves, and so^we violate ^He first commandment/or 
Hie rhetorical scholar: ' l am Rhetoric » .aiKl thou shalt not ha^cstrahge 
rhetorics before me/' Fvery thing ir) otir. culture says thai ti^pjwdrst of 
ail possible sins is the sin of synecdpch?/ that is, of mistaking the part 
for the/wlple. or, fn tedmicai graduate scl(ool temis, mistaking iri^e 
practice^ of rhetoric for rhetoric ilself. The tv'rrible tragedy/of oar. times 
urd.y' weil bc^ that (fic. sumcr, ai atway^, is so satisfied with himieff or 
herself t^iat\he/ske- iloesjN't even know ii'^ a»siii. The pdnahy fgr this sm 
may w^lt be tenure. 

Ijwould like to;Ttt5ntify tlie other nine negative comrtiancfments 
of ^^Rc8<jarchj Methods and Topics for History of Rhetoric/' The , 
first N^gativd Commandment-, as I have just pointed out, -Is Do No't 
, Knov/ ^^li^MiiietoriC Is. 

]( — ^^Tlhe^second Negative Conmijundmcnt is Be Possessed of ScholaHy 
TimidUy.lBe timid in the face of social scieatists brandisliiqg empirical 
swcyds. W;hich sparkle ^vith multivariate^alysis, Swords ericrustcd with 
the jcweU df chl squares set firmly mio \ base of control groups. Be * 
timid in t^jie face of experts of all kinds. Be tijnki, ^ove aHvin the face' 
of your elders. Do 'not^^dare to write' (hat the Emperor has no ncvv 
clothes at ill, be ashameU of'Peter Rarrtus^ who i^s reputed to have said 
that evrry^hing that Ari\totle wrote* fal»e. Dare not to say' that 
everything^hat .Gemld Hausief, oiiDonovan Ochs, or Richard ErVos or 
Bruce. QTonbeck)t)r Gar! Cirmichael or James Andrews or Jamej J. Min- 
phy or Thoniast), Sloane might possibly, say, be mistaken or inctyrect, 



perhaps, under some circumstances, se«n in a cV^rtain way, when viewed 
objectively, when .seen in tfjejfght of new evidence however you may 
want to say it: be timid enough to'think that your ciders, by some vir- 
tue of chronology, kn^w better than :^ou. TlUs second commandment, 
this arrogance born of fear, will make ycyi untroubled and unproductive. 
^ The,, third Ncgalive commaxidineni is IJH^k^imagina^tion. Settle, 
not for what you aflrtfady have, but fo|^he minimum possible whatever 
that might be. Take the first jo.boffered, and Slav there. Subscybtj K) 
Boredom Quarterly. Never ask any questions you can't answer within 
three minutes, or five fmUnote^, whichever com'es first. Never wonder 
why there is no history of^udience;anaiysis,^'hy ru) one has 9ver stud- 
ied the James-Winans^heoryrof persuasion (even though livery television 
millionaire seems to know it), why;..there is no history of the theory of 
rhetorical figures, why there is no rhetorical work of Peter Ramus avail-' 
able in EnglislK why there is no history of Mic influence of Quintilian 
through(nit the ages or of Cicero'^ji ^Dc oratore, for that matter, why 

■ there js no explanation of the decay of rhetoric In the nineteenth and 

■ twentieth centuries, why rhetoricians seem unable tojalk to empiricists, 
why no one, even Marsiiall McLuhan or Walter Ong/has completely ex^ 
pl»«iefl what the printing press did to rhetoric, why students of Renais- 
sanA rhetoric only cite nine or ten authors in their footnotes when it is 
now clear that neariy a thousand authors nourished in that period, or 
whether Chaim Perelman is right whqn-he says tliat his Ni^\^het(>ric 
is the fir^t major t).reak in three centuries in concepts due to Destartes. 
Above all, if you wish to settle for the mininium possible whatever that 
may be do not think for yourself: instead, ask a fri«nd, consult a boflk 
or even a professor, take a survey, but by no means separate yourself 
from the common herd and make up^yc^ur^own mind. Imagination 
raises the blood pressure, makes the pulse ntore rapid and, surely, is as 
bad for you as a high level of cholesterol. 

This leadA to the fourth Negative Commandment, which is. 
Prefer Systems to Ideas. Subscribe to QJS, CM, P&k, SSJ, WSCA -no 
names, just initials - join the internalizing Kiwanis Club of your field, 
go faithfully and silently to graduate colfoquifi, and their national ver- 
sions in Niinncapohs, Houston, or San Antonio. Go to a Doctoral Honors 
Seminar, ferisli internally by interijal publication. Join a fad, like fantasy 
theme analysis or rjnedieval rhetafic. Be known for what you are *'in " 
since you can assume uobody^res whatij^)u ^^arc/' If possible, join a 
"school of thought." Does Lloyd Bitz^rfiav^a point of view? Line u^> 
either with it or against it. Is the Eybrcist pc^ular this year? Line up 
either with its haters or its praiscrs.Un any case be a part of the on^going 
system. That will save you from Vhosc long nights that Leonardo da 
Vinci-Wrote ibout,Jying in bed^ndcring whether youVe' doing the 
right thing. Thinking can be injurious to your mental health. ' \ 

With this fourth Negative Commandment well in mind, that is, 
to Prefer Systems (o Ideas, you will have no trouble with the fifth, which 

* • ■ ■ 



{s Narrow Your Interests. Restrict your on -campus interests to people 
in your field. Never talk to a philosopher after all » didirt Cic6o say 
philosophy was just a tool tor us superior rhetoricians'? Never talk to a 
hnguist, i^r a psych<)lQgiy, or an historian after all, a person is known 
by the coffee ^mates he keeps an*d in this wayyuur pristine vision of 
i/our subject will blooiii uncojrupted by thfrenfaiigleinents life. 
Know Plato or Al-Farabi op Jonathan Swift ortoseph Priestley so well 
that they can become for you a touchstone that illuminajjfs-all the rest 
of the universe. Should the student of Gor^jias or Saint Augustine or 
Peter Ramus or Richard Wligner object that you are misled, you need 
only poinl out that "the touchstone is in the eye of the beholder." You 
have no responsibility to explain the whole world, after all, and it is only 
fair to point out to the misguided say, students of Cicero's .s. 
of Anselm of Be.sate, of Saint Augustine, o( cpi(uphi()s, or of nineteenth 
century sympathy that you have a right to choose y^ur own research 
topic -(i.e., to Narrow' Your Interest^and that otherwise research itself 
could not proceed if individuals did not have this riglit. Indeed, you are 
right t9 pursue thi^ fifth Commandment, to Narrow Your Interests. 

Thus follows the sixth Negative Commandment.* Lack Interest, 
l^ick interest in tilings you don't already know. One of the. leading 
French writers of the seventeenth century, Michel Montaigne; had 
painted on his ceiling this aphorism; ''I am^a man, and nothing human 
is foreign to me." This was a principle that led Montaigne into many a 
strange bypath. would never have qualified as ah audience member 
for ^^xiv^rne and Shirley," or even '^Saturday Night Live.'' Ho^v coukl 
Montaigne have been **relevant" this way? This sixth CommandmeiU 
urjges you not to complicate your life by adding on new data and new 
experiences wtten you can;t handle the ones you already have. Wi^it. Let 
it all simmer down. Have a cup of coffee. Have a cigarette. Takd a walk. 
American society has lasted more than two hundred years. Why rush it 
now'? The libri^ry will still be there tomorrow why bother to look it 
'up now? Wh^^ difference does it matke? Whoxares? 

: This line of reasoning makes it* perfectly clear why the seventh 
Negative Commandment is so popular: that is the commandment, I^ack 
Fnergy. If you Lack Interest it is easy to Lack Ener^^, If nothing ij 
particularly worth doing, why do anything? At the age of 19, of couw> 
Cicerp had written De invention^, ohe of the most intTueJitlaVbooks of 
^*ny kind ever written in our culture, and of courst Ludwigvan Beethoven 
composed his first sonata at the age of ten. Be not dismayed that the 
philosopher Gottfried Wilhelni Leibnitz learned Uitin at the age of eight, 
and began his study of logic at -twelve. Harry Caplan compiled his 
detlnitive list of medieval manuscripts of the an praedicandi when he 
was very close to your age. By these standards most of Us here are 
already ^*ovcr the hill,'' and naturally everyone will understand if wc 
simply don't bother, to try to live up tojhe impossible standards of 
people like Karl Wallace and Douglas Bhninger and Wilbur S. HovveA 




and Marie Hochmulh Nichols. The seventh Negative Commandment 
aay», ''Why bother!^* Someday some employer wHl lurch up to you and 
say. In effect, "What have yo6 done for us lately?" but until that day 

p. keep a cool and K)w profile. * 

,Art3 then there's the eigluh Negative Commandment : Thou Shalt 
Not Covet an Historical Background. Ne^cr learn languages, so strange 
ternilcan'T lernpt you. J^'cver go. beyond your focxtnotesy^for that way 
lies curiosity, and curiosity is the enemy of tenure. Always stick to your 
particular lubject, anj] don*t contaminate, your understanding with 
unnL^essary faOts or background. Never look up a fact unless you have 
a specific re^ason for doing so» like filling out a footnote or winning k 
bet. Don't use open slack libraries, for in looking for the one book you^ 
do n^d, youVe liable to run afoul of MuUer's Adjacency Theorem, that 
lis, that the historical value of a given book varies proportionately with 
its liheai' stack distance from a book for which you have'the call nuriiber, 
(Some scholars, incidentally , find it useful, h\ this connection, to visit a 
library only just before lunch, or within five tninutes of the departure ' 
of the last bus.) A friend .of mine has this simple rule about strange 
books: "Whtn In doubt don't <ibeck it out." If Hugh Blair^s career 
interests you in ScpttlsKjjaligi^^ the temptation. If Joseph 

Priestley m^ikey you womlc'r about Lavoisier, forget it. Nobody uses 
phlogiston arfy rpore anyway. When Lloyd Bitzer ^^ preparing his 
Introducticfn to the Landmarks editi(Mi qf George Cami^belPs Philoso- 
phy of Rhetoric his whole general idipwledge of Hume*s philosophy 

Resulted in .Only one sentence on pa|| thirteen and anmher on pfge 
fourteen. You can ivoid this kind of wasted effort, if you cSin be par- 
ticular cnoligh in your research, and»avoid having too general an histori- 
cal background. Never, for ipstance, read 4i journal like History and 
Iheory-'StUi^s 4n Phikmyphy of History, and especially avoid 

- issues like the November 1977 one in which Gerald Press shows how 

, rhetorically trained Christian historians of the fifth century changed 
the wJ)ol« nature of historiography. 

Moreover, you will find the ninth Negali^r^Comrpandmcnt a . 
greai heJp to you; that ii. Avoid M^tho^. At ^avis we have just con- 
cluded a recruiting effort which produced nearly three hohdred applicaV 
tions. It was interesting to note thall while virtually every candidate had 
a graduate course background in epipirical, experimental or itatistical 
methods, the "tracytionar' rhetoricians seemed to be remarkably free 
of such methodological conta^ninations. Just as we have seen earlier 
that ignorance can be ah effective che(jk against curi(3||ty, so it seems 
plain th$t lacki)f method can foreslflil efficient historiography. A copoh 
lary of this ninth Negative Commandment is, **Beware of Traniferring 
Kriowledge From One Field to Another. *Mf at 10:00 a.m. you castigate 
asophomore for not providing a warrant for his assertion in a classroom 
speech, be sure that you do not yourself provide evidence your own 
assertions at 11:00 a.rn. when you tend off your'artlcle to QJS, And 



•eck not to distinguish between the cumulation ofiihduitive^data yu one 
hand and rhetorical ampliflcajion on the other. When in doubt, don't 
define your terms in your writing. In writing history, moreover, c^o nof 
seek out tl^cmitlve meims of iavestigiyijfJtT^ way lies mtich labor, 
and the hazard of crashing between the1|C]Jfia ofthe Un^ftxplained Faft 
and the Charybidls of The Negative Instanqft In dealing with the men 
or women of history, labor not unduly long over detailed biographies, 
for otherwise you may find. tha,t the great of the past were merely then 
like me and thee. And spurn the production of editions or translations, 
for otherwise your readers by studying them can know as much as you. 
And despiscthe lowly bibljography, for ohce printted it may fall into the 
hands of crfflTlessiwise than thee, who Jill suck oat Us scholarly jjilces ' 
ancj become befortc the eyes of men evoh more expert than thee. When 
^ young, -Write compS^^ensive surveys, bfefore details cloud your vision; 
when older, write cntkjsm. Above all, this ninth Negative Command- 
ment tells you, do not in your speakings and writing reveal to your 
audience which method, or methods you use, or indeed whether you 
use any method at all. Don^t ponder, produce. Write, write, write, and 
the r)can will beat a path ^o your tenure committee door. 

And this^brings us to the tenth Negative Commandment, which 
is, Thou Shalt Not Covet a Clear Writing Style. This can be the most 
important comiriandment of all, for it can affect all the others. It is 
true that many people find little difficult/in obeying this command- 
ment, but in a changing world little should be left to chance. Cultivate a 
healthy sense of ambiguity; for instance, in an article of, say, 2500 
wordijt is useful to use the same word --preferably one you've specially • 
selected for the study like **holistic** or **dynamic"--in as many senses 
as possible. This will make it unnecessary to use recognized technical 
terms in their ordinary meanings. Or you can cultivate a personal the-* 
saurus of synonyms so that you can get through tht 2500 word article 
without repeating a given word at all; since synonyms can never be 
exactly thfe same in meanii^ this will add a refreshihg jense of equivoca- 
tion that will confound yoiir critics. As for organization, always begin 
by writing the word **the," then letting your pen lake you where it wijl. 
iiyother words, don't bt 9 slave to structure. Learn four or five simple 
oifcanizational plans to avoid. Remember that the basic principle of 
progression in writing is Audience Induction; that ii, you can expect any 
reader to realize that the order of presentation of ideas has no rtlation 
to the conclusions to be drawn from them. Make a thesaurus of transi- 
tional phrases to avoid, like "therefore," *'next," "on tll| other hand," 
and the like. After all, Marshall McLuhan has proved thj the world is 
^a seething mass of Imploding data bits, so your modem reader tan be 
expected to know how to make a mosaic if you hand him a box of loose 
data bits. Long gone ii the day of coercive rhetoric in which the writer 
forced his personal, idiosyncratic patterns into the eyes of readers. Let 
the reader be Inductive --he may enjoy the puzzle. To a'dd fbrther 



excitement to the remade r^Tusl^ you may from tlmi to time wish to 
introduce a paragraph here gr tKere on soifie subject of particular 
intereit to you. The reader Will ^njo]^ trying to figure out how '-and 
wl^ether " these paragraphs relate to the ot\\tj materials you present. 
&)mc writers cultivate a personal collefction of all-purppse paragraphs 
for this; somf frequent subjects are: The Value of Rhetoric, Rhetoric 
and the Social Order, Rhetoric and Literature, Rhetoric and Politics, 
arid so forth. Let your imagination be your giAide. In any case a decent 
regard for the opinions ofMiiankind should tciry'ou that with several 
thousand %vords of unstructured ambiguity you too ^an be an average 
historian oV rhetorijC. >^ * * - 

Bufnow, you may well ask, what should 1 da, to be a true A- 
historian, once I have mastered these ten commandments^ Indecision is 
the mother of inaction. Your best plan of action, year in^apd year'out, 
*is to do brief studied on a wide variety of topics. For your 0;wn sa^e. 
your personal bibb6graphy should show a healthy mix of studies on, 
say, Plato, Richard Whately, renaissance emblem books, a definition 
of ^'social movement.'' women's rhetori^j, the speeches of Hiram John- 
son, and of course the m^pdatory **Ntfw L6ok at the Enthymeme.*' 
Avoid being trapped into definitive knowledge of any On^ field. Above 
. all, write only for the siwech journals; within severt year^ you can be^ 
sure^that you will know every member of your readinjj audiience per- 
sonaDy^, avoid the slings and arrows of outraged philosophers or the 
hnguist's contumely. To thlnt own career be true, and you ciinndt 
be faulted by any man. ' ' ^< , t 

Let me conclude. H* . V ^- 

I have a dream, I have a dn|fcm thai yoi^%6T scholars are, in 
potency, greater in their .scope and abilities than we older workers in 
V the field, I have a dream that whatever impels you young people to pur- 
liiJc< A^seUn of Besate or Joseph Priestley will someday unite you with 
your feUJK to fill in the enormous chasms of ignorance abowt rhetoric, 
^ To level IR fountains of confusion and distrust about rhetoric, to 
weave a seamless cloak oi knowledge about one of the most funda- 
mental activities of a human being -hiiipower to communicate, and to 
understand how he communicates, l ixwk a dream that you can help us 
all appreciate how that understanding has grown over almost three 
thousand years, so that we today tnay understand better. 

i have a dtearn, but you cart, if you wish, make that dream a 
nightmare. You and we elders\ too, for that matter-can follow the 
recipe for nightmare that you have just heard laid out in the Ten Nega- . 
live Commandments. You can make your highejt ambition the statjus 
quo. You can settle for the medfocre. You can pick as your role model 
' someone in this foom, rjjher than someone like Paul Kristeller oY Harry 
Capiat or A. 0. Lovejoy or Hannah Grey. 

Nightmare or dream, the choice Is yoursi ' i| 



REPORTSr AND ABSTRACTS 
. L jj^tf^^^ and Culture 

Rhttorlcdi icholiri, we contend, need to foiter an underttindin^ 
of th# cultural context in Which the subject of iheir reietrch U lodited. 
This ui\derstu^in| ii neoetttry because any rhetorical art#act is etnr 
bedded in its cultural n]|fUeu. HoweWt, although we believe that under- 
standing the relationship between rhetoric and culture Is important (6 
scholars of the history of rhetoric, we do not believe that making 
arbitrary definitions or limitations of that relationship provide mi^ch 
help in preparing scholars for their reseaJrch. Rather> we recommend 
four lireaa in which hidiyidual echcJiCrs may develop soni« bails Jtir 
* understanding this re&^ionship within their own research. 

/ First, JKholars m6st begin with the primary texts related to their 
particular rtaearch area. This means that scholars must not only deter* 
mine what primary texts are available, but also consult such texts direct- 
ly. Scholars should not rely solely upon translated versions of such 
texts, but should be able to examine them in their original form. Like- 
wiae,-schotirs should not rely solely upon theoretical interpretations of 
such text^ supplied by secondary sources. To ai^ scholars in their 
general preparation for research, we sugj^st that academic departments 
, (1) train students in locating and constructing bibliographies of primary 
material^ (2) encourage the study of foreign languages and dilcourage 
f ffortsj^o circumvent lang\uge requirements, and (3) advise students 
to taldi. courses in ^ historical /critical methodology > historiography, 
hirrmeneutics, and philosophy of history which may better enable them 
to cohstnUt and evaluate their own textual interpretations. / . ^ 

Se(^ond, scholars must attempt to mlnlmiii thelM own ineoretJ^ 
>iaaes toward an jf text, Thls^meam that »chola|i Ihiwld make «very 
effort to understand how an author intends ipeclflc t^:ihnical o^ th<p- ^ 
retidU ttrm to be undertyi^t Scholartimust be ntmiUar with the 
author and iMt writing styto^ as well as with the author's sourcM« To 
help scholars meet these objectiyss, we make two general ructions: 
(1) consult nbn* rhetorical works writt|tt by the author^ such u the- 
oretical treatises or personal pap|r«» in order to gain fttfalharity with (ht 
authoi and his style and (2) Ipnsult non rhetorical works rouj^ 
contemporary with tJW'authoir; such as Uurary, pWlo*^ 
historical works. -Which may provide insight &tto the sources of in- 
fluence on the author. 

Thirds sdlolars must saek Opportunities to Improve thtir under*^ 
standing of the knpttcationa of their i!|aeareh. Spec^ i^ suggiit 
that icKolars utiliiitheexpertlae of peofU in related reaearoh areaa. For 
%m^, tranaiatidSia can b# chicked with lanfuage experts^ textual 
itttetpfetitkNiacin W examinedky critka with special kfiowNli^ of tise 
(9JM;iW(jl tJMOfttk^ impBoatky^ b# evttuated by thtoriata^ both in 
A " 



our (\e[d ind in, others, with^expertisc 'Which pertains dirfctly to the ^ 
rtietrch. Only in making use of such cxplh knowledge c*ix rhetoric^ 
sclj^olars guartntecfthe quality of thtttreie^^rh. \" ■ 

' Finally, scholars must reiiiember thai because' of cyltural ^on- 
3tnURts, the history of rhetoric cannot be studied adequately in Jsolation. 
TKercfort, research In areas such as philosophy, literature, lingilistiL^, ^ 
history, (Vligion, psychology, and sociology Tnay provide additional in-' 
sig^l for rhetorical scholars in their particular res^^i.ch areas. For this 
reason, we Recommend that rhetorical scholars create itnd pursue oppor- 
tunities to communicate with their colleagues iii allied Hctds. 

Ruth Arvderson'" ' 
«^ ^ • BethS. Bennet 

^ * ' Barbara Johnstone Koch 

Michaiil Svoboda J 
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;* ; Ruth Andcrion 

The Univtntty of Oregon 

. Joteph Prktttey perionlfled the Zeitgeist of the Eighteenth 
Cfntuni. The culmtowtion of hit p#rtontgei'--the tcientiit, the educator, 
the pelt^ctl ictlviit, the theolojitn, and the pKUotopher --describe the 
«v accepted tenets of the period In which he tlvtd. The* infikide a devotion 
to reaaon and the experlmemal method, a conwiltment lb ^ 
rlfht to self actualization through education, a belief In the will of the 
pe(«)le u expr«iaed in a locial contract, and a credence in the natural 
lawWheguidy 0 truth. These basic dogmu of the El^te^nth Century 
serve as I groundwork for his rhetorical theory. With nature u the 
foundation of his theory. Priestley relied on faculty psychology and the 
Hartlelaa association of ideas as he developed his theories on inventittn, 
, arrangement, style and taste. His commitment to leek practical truth as 
lUustrated In his various personages, as well as his eagemesi to com- 
municate that truth as illustrated in his rhetorical theory, truly make 
Joseph Priestley an uncommonly representative Individual of the 
Eighteenth Century, 



A PROLEGOMENON TO THE STUDY OF 
THE /?//£*7P^A/^a/M OF ANSBLM DB BESATE 

Beth S. Bennet 

The University of Iowa 

.# . . ■ ■ ■ 

^ As one of only two rhetorical jlreatiaes that survive fropi the 

^ period 819 tolOSO, tht Rhetorimachia of Aniekn de B^iate should hold 

considerable interest for rhetorical scholars. In general, however, the - 
treatise hai been either misrepresented or overlooked in studies of 
medieval rhetoric. Accordingly, this paper provides a pflBmiAary analy- 
sis of Anaelm's Rhetorimachia $f\d a discustion of objectives necessary 
for future retearch. 

The Rhetorimachia is divided into three books, ^ of which 
maintain a rhetorical attack upon Anaelm^s cousin, Rotilandus. Book 
One attacks a letter which Ansehn allegedly received from Rotilandus. 
Ansebti criticttes the style of the letter, the validity of its arguments, 
and Rotilandus* cltims to virtue* Book Two attempts to retfflrm the 
virtue of Annlm's diaracter. This reaffirmation begins indirectly as 
Aneelm relates a vision in which he is transported to Elysium, There 
Ahaelm is lauded by the laints and U told of Rptilandus' wicMedneas. 
With the end of theiriskm, Anaelm begins a direct defense of himself as 
t — a virtuous «nd learned man. Book Three resumes the direct attack on 
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Rotilindul wherein Ajoielrn dcWrib«t ipeciOc extntplcs of RoUU^ 
corruption. Aniclmebdithc treitiie byrfiytrking that having completed 
hi^ extended example of judicial rhetoric, he pkns to wrife Tfq^rth 
book lUuitratingdemonitrative rhtetoric. 

On the basis of thi; prehminary analysii, the paper shows, that 
although the HhetoHmachia it a product of the Ciceronian rhetorical 
tradition, the treatitc differs confiderably from such rhetorical works a3 
Alcuin's Disputatio de rf}etonca et de. virtu(ibus Notker Ubto'^i 
Noud rhetorica. The p^r concludes that in order to determine the 
theoretical irtiportance of the Rhetorimachiay future research needs to 
provide a careful study of the sources used by.Anielm, an^tealysis of 
his application of these sourcei, and an examination of the implicit 
rhetorical theory within the treatise. 



THE RHETORIC OF AL FARABT: ~ 
, A MEDIEVAL ARAB INTERPRETATION QF ARISTOTLE 

Bdii)ara Johnstone Koch 
The University of Michigan 

This paper begins with a historicaj^nd intellectual overview of 
the 'Abbasid empire, in which AlTaribT. a tenth -century Arab philoso- 
pher and commentator, lived and wrote. Next, a brief siimmary of Al^ 
Farabrs biography and his general philosophical views is given. Then,,a ' 
description of 'Al-FajfabT*s view of Greek philosophical rhetorid is pre^ 
sentcd. drawn from several o( his works. Two striking differences.be- 
ty/een Al-FarabPs rhetoric and Aristotle's are noted; Al-FarabTs con- 
ception of rhetoric as an abstract branch oflogic. as op^>osed'to Aristotle's 
more practical view, and the absence in Al-FarabPi work of the notion 
of rhetoric as potentially bad or dangerous logic. In conclusion, a possible 
historical and social reason for these differences is presented. 



^ PLATO^ KfJOWLEDGt OF GORGIAS 

Michael Svoboda 
The Pennsylvania State University 

This paper extends the work of Coulter and De Romllly , arguing 
that Plato ii familiar with the major wprks of Gorglas, Support for this 
position is drawn from the ptesence. ln Plato's dialo^^ues of wordings, 
propositions, examples, Irnages^ forms of argument, and overall speech 
structures similar to thole found in the rnajor fragments of the historical 
Gorgiaa. Further support draws upon the presence of references to perv 
aons or events asaoclited with Gorgias In dialogues where Gorgianic ma- 
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tejial is tiscusscd oris relevant : Three dialogues each contain several such 
^ allutk)ni and references with special regard to one of Gorgias' works. 
'* They an : The Apology (Defhhsf of Palaniedes), Gorgias(TheEnQpmium 
of Meter , with a few allusions to Palamedes), and Parmentdes (On The 
Non-JiMstent). The study concludes from these pairings that Plato 
knows Gorgiaii' work and that his arguments against Gorgias are reason- 
iblt responses to genuine Gorgianic positions. There are differences be- 
tween the ways Gorgias and Plato use the same topos or proposition, but 
i the contraist functions as a part of Plato's arguments against Gorgias. Th^ 
study implies that a more conservative in terp relation^ of Go rgia)^' works 
might be in order, as ho discu5«lon of *'tlve necealty of deception" 
(Untersteiner, Rosenmeyer, Gronbeck) has thus far beeo found in any 
dialogue where Gorgianic material is prominent. Finally, the ^tudy sug- 
gests that continued work with Platonic allusions might produce a theory 
of the rhetoric of allusion. 
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II. Rhetoric and Philosophy ^ ; \ 

The "metarhetoricaJ" level of an«Jysls provides the colnmon de- 
numlnator for the three ttjpks of the papers presented under the* rubric 
of "Rhetoric and Philo»oph>." A definition of ''metarhetoric" is pr»> 
vided by James J, Murphy in "The Rhetoric of Mato, Augustine and 
McLuhan: A Pointing Esiay": , ' ' j 

I would propoj© that metarhetoric is the countorparTCT 
epistemology. Metarftetoric investigates what a rhetorician 
needs to know in order to be a rhetorician, ft examines the 
first principles, ekher stated or left iriiplicitvupoit ^hlch a 
rhetorician bases his whole ictivity. As men differ Widely, 
their views of such first principles may also be expected to 
vary widely.' . . 

Although the papers differ in that they study ftie fourth, sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries of Western thought, they ail cbncentrate upon the 
motivating principles of thought within theic centuries. After meeting 
.and reviewing th« thrust of each other's concerns, ''we agrpe thit no 
precise restriction can (feflne the relationship between rhetoric v»d 
^ phibspp.hy. Instead, we offer the metarhetorical level as a hdpful con- 
cept which allows a multiplicity-pfcrttical questions to be examined. We 
consider metarhetorical analysis, to delve into tht phUoaophical founda- 
tions of rhetorical thought; that is, the underlying iiauts Which motivate 
the conception of a principle for communicati«ii,. 

A rhetorician's worldvlewis the focus of metarhetorical analysis. 
For example, Molly Werthcimer explores two critical issues /or under- 
standing Saint Augustine'a notion of teaching others: first, Augustine's 
View of signs, i.e., the way language works in promoting meaning; and 
second, his theological assumption concerning the radical separation of 
people baaed on^ the Fall. Mary Vlelhaber's study of Peter Ranius ex- 
amines the influences on Ramus' thinking, the intellectual cUmate of 
the sixteenth century and the evaluations of Ramus' contemporaries as 
weU as subsequent logicians. Jacquelin Mason analyzes the emergence 
of sympathy as a lytilhetic rhetorical strategy In ^he eighteenth century 
due to three phUoaophitial principles: first, knowledge and reason are 
based upon sensations, feelings and emotions; second, the psychological 
focus of the thought needed In order to build a Wence of human nafurt 
baaed upon an empirical application of the" patufal sciences; and third, 
the IrapetuJ fo^ study was the concern for the workings of the mind and 
the SQul. 

. We wish to make suggestions- for future research ^sed on ihe 
cept of metarhetprical analysis, rtrst, we' see the necesalty for study- 

»J«mt« J, Mutphy, "The M«^»rh*toric» of Plato, Auiuitine. and McLuhan: 
A Potetlni E«*a^," ?Ai'^>itV>A>' KAf/i^^, 4 (tOtl), 202. 
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ing-othcrdisciplhies as a resource for understanding the ethicaj, aesthetic, 
religious and metaphysical doctrines which enter into rhetorical theory. 
Journals from academic areas other than speech comi^ication aiso 
report advances \r\ rhetorical research. Similarly, learning different 
J«njguages can open i'orlds of knowledge concerning communication. In 
other words, we call for a rigor In rhetorical studies stimulated by 
scholarly interest rather than restricted by known boundaries. Second, 
we caution against Uic tendency for limited insight when the student of 
rhetoric ides to solve the philosophical questions posed in focusing upon 
the meiarhetorictl ie/el of analysis. Rather than engage In phijosophical 
debate, the rhftorfca! scholar must decline toenter the brawl and instead 
stand back ip view the "rhetorical" i35ue^ of philosophical questions. 
Third; we suggest looking at contemporaries of a given writer to under- 
stand his philosophkal orientatioh. We recognize that every culture has 
a sense of order whi jh defines the scop^ and boundaries for rhetorical 
thought. Finally, wc urge for the adoption of a methodology of research 
which defines terms and reveals criteria foi^ analysis. When one assumes 
a philosophical focUs, one should learn to Wlerstand systems of 
thoiight. Sludenis o|f rhetoric need to understand the philosophical as- 
sumptions which dojrninaied thought and, thus, rhetoric througli history. 
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A SYNTHETIC THEORY OPSYMPATHY: AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE THEORIES OF KAMES» HUME, SMITH AND CAMPBELL 
AND THE IMFUCATIONS FOR THE HISTORY 
OF RHIETORIGAL THEORY 

Jacquelin Mison 
Indiana Univenity 

In questioning the mystery of the human mind- and 5oul,cigh^ 
eenth-centAiry phitoiophers advanced the concern of rhetorical theory 
into the realm of ptychology. This paper focmes upon the theory of 
symp^ithy as an emerging rhetorical strategy of the period's psycHologi- 
cal Orientation. It traces the theory of sympathy throJgh the primary 
works of Lord Kanie$» David Hume» Adam Smith, and George Campbell. 
An overall eighteenth -century definition of sympathy was the Innate 
capacity of the human mind to reflect or f^l the emotions of another 
perion. Theie four philosophers wanted to build a science of human 
nature based upon an empirical application of the natural iciencei. 
Karnes, Hume» Smith and Campbell saw sympathy as an integral part of 

^ the communication process between the spcaJcer and the audience. Two 
primary conclusions are posited in the paper. First, a synthetic theory 
of sympathy which combined styUatic devjcei and substantive modes of 
proof to induce belief in an audience emerged from the eighteenth 
century. The synthetic theory blended a cognitive level of reflection with 
art emotional level of feeling. Second, the synthetic theory was philo- 
sophically grounded in Ihe notion of a communal bond of society in- 
herently existing in sharing sympathy, 

^ The analyjris provided in this Investigation concentrates on five 

primary works according to four criteria. First, each thaK)ri8f s definition 
of sympathy wu *X,amincd to locate the nature of content and style as 
involving a totally emotional and/ orxcognitive level between the speaker 
and audience. Second, the theorists were compared and contrasted to 
show the full impetus of the evolving synthetic theory. Third, the 
speaker -audience relationship was analyzed to understand the blending 
af stylistic and substantive eortarns in the theories. Fourth, the societal 
perspective of sympathy as a bond for people was examined. 

Two conclusions are posed to deal with the implications of the 
synthetic theory f6r/the history of rhetorical theory. First, the synthesis 
of form and content from the eighteenth century's view of sympathy 
receives full applic«t^n as a rhetorftal perspective in twentieth-century 
theorist Kenneth Burke*s notion of identification. BurRe unites the in- 
separability of content and form with the Idea of the commonalities of 
the human situation. The paper examines the similarities betvyetn Identi- 
fication and sympathy. Secondvthe founding, evqlutlonary synthetic 
theory of sympathy allows or>e to see the historical impetus for identi- 
fication In the twentletj^ century. A study of the nineteenth century 
should analyze the roltjt the communal bond and the inaeptrability of 
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' form ind content in our own di»cipUn« and In other disclpllrflsi such at 
'Htertry crltfclim. ' 

. , < ; .■ . . ; • 

THE UXilC OF PETER RAMUS: A RE EXAMINATION 

Mary Eiittbeth Vlelhaber 
Y ■ Tht Univerfity of Michigan 

Petet Ramui hu been both Uuded and scorned for hit contribu- • , 
tloW -to Educational reform 4n the lixteenth century, Ramui ii remem- 
bertd primarily for tuggeatin{ that logic be limited to lnven<lOn and V , 

arrangement of argumenti while rhetoric be concerned with ity|e and 
delivery. The purpoie of thia paper U to examine the writingi of Ramus ^ 
on logic and their In fluence both during the sixteenth century and tq- ' ' 
diy^ Reasons for Ramittlc Influence as well as the evaluations of both 
logicians and rhetoricians are examined. The analysis of Ramlstlc influ- 
ence strongly suggistt that his Influence wu dueSDOt to the scholarly * 
merits of his writing but to the problem* Inherent In the complexity of, 
scholasti<i'logic, to the use of the printing presa, and to the slmplloUy of 
hit work. The eVihiations of subsequent logicians suppiirt the claim that 
Ramus' work did Httle to advance the underttu>rfih/^f logie while U 
enjoyed Immente populwtty during thfil^i>K^th ^ntury. In fact, 
scholars wl)o study the history >of logic argue that Ramlstic logic is ^ 
Impoftant because of its influence pn the common person and not 
ipauae of Jts profundity. The intention of this study is to claim that 
we must continue to re -examine Ramus, his work, and his Influence on 
the grovrth of logic and rhetoric: ^ 



AUGUSTINE ON TEACHING 

^MoBy Werthelmer 
Tk* Bttwsytvsnia $t9tt Univtniry 

Augustine, wat deeply ognbemedl with educatlbn' because he • ' 
thought tnairwjtlon in th* priiidptos of Christlaii' faith would lead 
lewnert along the path to talvttlon. With sud\ urgency nifotjvating him, y 
he diiytlpptd I theory of petfaigogy to that teachert wpiUd iiave guiding ^ 
prin^tjpMt to rtly op while icquiriai tkiUt of Inttruptton. Three of hla * 
worlu art explicitly pedagofictl. On Christim Doctrint dials with the 
pfoWtwt of extrtctiiif tnithi from recelvfd texts (Booki I -III) and pre- 
t^tin|.tbi«e trutht to oihert (Book IV). Tht tt^chir exploret the re- 
Itttooihip bttw«tn laaguait and learalnf, drawing the coi\cluiion that 
thi "tnaer TWoher" U rNpondbli for tht criatloaof m««ninf within | 
)iiMmtfhwm. And the OWit^lW /wfmcrtwi totiWrtVi the 
ttachtr*! mofiJf or attitude ibottt the ictlvlty of Iniiructlng o^n. 
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In this [>a[>er^^ 1 begin ^ith iwo basic ideas from finl CaleLheti- 
cal Iftstrtdction: these ideas overlap and both involve the reasons why 
teachers often develop antipathy for the task of instructing others. (1) 
As teachers, we may think our discourse dull when we compare the oral 
expression of our ideas to the way these ideas are entertained in private 
meditative experience. And (2) we become disappointed when listeners 
fail to respond to our instruction. Concerning the first problem with 
morale, Aiigustine reminds us that, in this life, even the truths enjoyed 
in private meditation are not as clear as we might like them to bt*' And 
concerning (2), Augustine reminds us that there is a radical scpAition 
among 'Tallen men" so that when a learner fails to respond to instruc- 
tion, we canriat with certainty assign as cause our own discourse because 
other factors may be operating, Augustine suggests that we adapt our 
discourse as well as we can to the temperaments of our hea/ers and their 
trained habits of mind. Such adaptation can increase the chance that 
listeners will learn from ou7 discourse. Ultimately, however, the '*lnner 
Teacher'' alone is responsible for growth in learners, 1 have supple- 
mented the suggestiont on adapation which Augustine made in Fint 
Catechetical Instruction with incidents from his experience as related in 
the Confessions. , ^ 

L 
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III. Discourse Analysis 

The «im of this discuwion is to construct k definition of "rhe- 
^ toricil criticism" from th« answers to three questicins which we believe 

are etjential to any adequate analysis of that term. Our first question is, 
"What are the jwoper objects for rhetorical criticism?" To this we reply] 
"All instances of purposive symbol use," where the extension of "pur- 
posive" is restricted to include only the symbol -user's purpose to inforrii 
or persuade. The sexjond question is, "What arer the, functions of rhetor- 
ical criticism?" Our belief is that the functions ofrhetoricaJ criticism we 
to (I) elucidate and (2) evaluate symbol use or discourse aj r^<rror^c<7/, 
as swell as to (3) increase the store of the principles of rhetoric. The third ' 
question is, "How does rhetorical criticism perform these functions?" 
In our answer to this questidn, we shall treat each function separately. 

To elucidate symbol use as rhetorical is merely to isolate or 
identify what a symbol -user hrfs don^ to achieve his or her purpose f(^ 
the discourse. The symbol -User's purpose may either be learned from 
adtniwion or testimony or be constructed on the basis of pragmatic 
implication. The symbol -user's actions to achieve his or her purpose 
0 may be identified tJirough various-^ types of analysis, including, for 
example, analysis of symbol -user strategies in composing and present- 
ing the discourse of interest. 

To evaluate symbol use as rhetorical, we insist, is to make a 
\ . judgment regarding the degree to which a symbol -user's discourse con- 
stitutes a successful attempt- to achieve his or her informative or per- 
suasive purpose for the symbol us<^ Such evaluation may be carried out 
through the application of one or more of the foll^ing criteria: (1) fhe 
effects of the discourse insofar as they rtiiy be determined, (2) the prin- 

£55 of rhetoric, (3) general propositions which cohere with but are 
contained in the principles of rhetoric. A symbol user's discourse 
be said to be a successful attempt to achieve hit or her purpose 
otily if jffe actual effects of the discourse are consistent with the 
symbol -user's purpoK or if the dltoourse itself is consistent With either 
the principles of rhetoric or genertl propositions which cohere with 
those principles. , 

To InereaK the store of the principles of rhetoric Is to formulate 
some gener^ proposition, previously not Included among such principles, 
which applies to what a symbol-user has done to achieve his or her 

purpose In a piece of discourse. This newly discovered proposition cither 
'forms the basis of an account of the actual succeu of the symbol-user's 
discourse at,,producing effects consistent with his or her purpose, or It 
cohejras with the accepted principles of rhetoric. 

Althou|h no. fUll axpllcatloh of« our definition of Rhetorical 
critlciam it potaibla h«rt, w« do wish to call attention to two last 
featurai. Ftrtt, our dtflnltion Includes «i appropilate objfacJs for rhetori- 
ctl Cfllteitm certain formi of lymbo! use which art custdmarily excluded 
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from the contidcrition of the rhetorical critic, including viiutl dctlgni 
such ai paintings, statues/and buildings, acou||ical designs such as 
musical compositions, |nd certain formi ©f non-verbal behivlor such u 
dancing. Our conteriribn is that any form of symbol use is subject to 
rhetorical criticism jf its^purpose is informitive or persuasive. Second, 

^our definition excludes from rhetorical criticism certaii^^forms of dis- 
court* analysis which arc commonly characterized |s rhetorical, These 

^ include strictly, aesthetic, thematic, structural, and ethical criticisms 
which focus primarily on something other than the . sypbol-uicr's 
attempts to inform or persuade with his or her discourse, Our view is 
that no analysis of discourse constitutes rhetorical criticism unless It 
takes as the basis, of its elucidation, evaluation, or theorizing what a^ 

' symbol -user has done to achieve his or her purpose, 

Robert N. Gaines 
Celeste Railsback 
Barbara Ann Vincent 
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CICfiRO^S RHETORICAL SITUATION IN THE mUFMC^ 

^ ^ Robert N, Gtlnei 
The Unh^nity of Iowa 

Dttpite theiNii^rttnc© to any complete undentAndlng of 
CIcero'i poMtioia oratory, the PhUtppks h^vt been alm^it totally 
ignored by loholan of rhetoric. In an effort to tomewhat remeijy thii 
Jack^of atterfrton, the present itudy examlnei the Ciceronian Philippics 
at a unified reiponae to a distinct rhetorical lituatlorv The critical 
approach uied in the* Inveitigation it conitructetf along linei suggested 
' by Bitzer's analysis of the rhetorical situation. Into exigence, audience, ^ 
/uid constraints. , 

The study begins wifh a sketch of the4dstorico-political con- 
text which gave rite to the Philippics, Specifically discussed are two 
aspects of that context during the period 17 March to 19 [)ecember,44 
B:C.: Mark Antony's political ascehdence and Cicero's early reaction (b 
Antony's growing power. 

Thereafter, ,the study proceeds in two mi^Jor ifgments. Within 
*the first, the Philippics are treated as a unitary discourse reipon^ing to 
a rhetorical macfosituafion. Here Cicero's /*W/ij!?p/cj are shov^^|^|ti func- 
tion as a fitting response to the primary exigence of Aritony^filpUtical 
ascendency, the expectations of the rhetorical audience with re^ct to 
that exigence, and the rhetorical constraints offered by an extremely 
complex Kt of political circumstances related to that exigence. ' , 
The second segment analyzes the Philippics as a series of dis- 
courses responding to diverse rhetorical microsituations. In this segment, 
It is demonstrated that Cicero lustalns his overall rhetorical response r 
throughout the maturation. of the rhetorical macrosituftlon by effec- 
tively adapting indlYidiuJ[^/j//^p/cj to a wide range pf secondary rhetor- 
ical exigences, relevant audiences, and attendant constraints, as well 
as to*his overriding rhetorical objective -the 'destructive modification of 
Antony's political as<)endency. 

EPfTAFHIO: A SOCIALLY CONSTRUCTED REALITY 

Celeste Rtilibick 

\ ♦ The Univfrsity of Iowa 

The Atheniin Stite Funeril Oratlotii preient a "myth o|" the 
/people*** in which the Athenitni, because of their Ideal heritage, are 
pictured u having d) the qualittei of the Homeric heroe»-^a myth of 
iit .Afhenltni a4 completely invincible, juit, kli»d, intelligent, and 
honeit. This "myth of the "people* " wli no^ conionant with reality. 
The Athenltni hid loit wan, and they were not alwayi juit,^r kind, or 
honeit. 
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Despite 4hc false pfcturc of reality it presented, this '^Heroic 
Greeks" myth was widely accepted, it lasted over a hundred years, 
echoed throughout the culture, and lurks still in ou^modern appraisal 
of Athenians, Five probable causes for its acceptance suggest themselves. 

^ Fi(st, through thi\ niyth the i\theniani gained the self-pride and 
Itlf-confldence they needed to meet the demands of times of war. 
Second, the myth resonated with the traditional *Tantasy themes*' of 
the culture. Third, because the funeral orations were cpidcictic, they 
stressed values rather than facts, and they faced no opposition. Fourth, 
the myth was presented as a mere abstraction no sacrifice was required 
of the Athenians if they were to accept it. Finally, the myth provided 
ideal role models, whicMhe Athenians lacked. 

f Further studiesS^ijS^Jn^ similar situations, such as Hitler's 
ciermany, the Reverend Jim Ton^s* cult, or perhaps even Khomeini's 
rise to power,, axe necessary to confirm that these causes are generahz- 
able. However, this case study provides information about what causes 
people to accept socially constructed views of reality which clash with 
the physical reality, and, perhaps, thus provides us keys to avoiding such 
false comstructions in ourselves. 



WAGNER'S GESAMTKUNSTWERK AS RHETORIC: 
^ A PHENOMENOLOGICAL APPROACH 

John Rindo 
The University of Oregon 

Hitler recognized no ideological predecessor with the exception 
of Richard Wagner, the intellectual giant of the 19th century. In Wagner^ 
Hitler found the granite foundations for the Nazi ideology, Wagner was 
i|nlike other opera composers; he was an active revolutionary through- 
out his career. His n^ain goal in life was to establish a unified Germany, 
a nation united through the Volk^ the community of pure blood. In 
order to achieve his goal Wagner attempted to mobilize the cultural 
mythology of the Germanic people into a powerful^ moving rhetorical 
art work, the Gesamtkunstwerk. Wagner hypothesized that a successful 
combination of all the arts, unijer fhe control of one master artist, would 
move crowds in such a way as to cause them to become totally immersed 
in the world of the work. The Volk would coma- to identify with the 
charqicters, the archetypal images, the rhythm, and fhe situations within 
the opera. Wagher sought to unffy all members of the pure blood line 
by maklhg them believe Chat they were part of a master race which must 
guard against Jewish invaders. 

A phenomenologlcal approach is nctded for effective criticism 
of this rhetorlotl situation, for only the agent's perceptioa of rhetorical 
stimuli can b« uitd is accurate evidence for buildhig a rhetorical theory 
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capable of antlyalng a subconscious system. The critic must examine 
how the agents vfcwed the opera in that time and in that place. Only 
then can we undemand Filtlcr's claim: '^Whosoever wants to understand 
National Socialist Germany must krtbw Wagner/' 

f ^ 

THE EMERGENCE OF CONFLICTING RHETORICAL STYLES 
IN POST RESTORATION ENGLAND: 
^ SEtTING THE STAGE FOR THE ^BATTLE OF THE BOOKS" 

Barbara Ann Vincent 
The University of Michigan 

/ The late seventeenth century In England was a time of invention 
in science, exploration in philosophy, and re-examination in rhetork 
and literature. Philos<^phers such as LcH:ke and Bacon wrote extremely^ 
Influential treatises which probed into* the faculties of the human mind 
and developed new, intriguing ideas about the use of reason in the 
human endeavor. Tliis fascination with reason took practitioners of 
rhetorical style in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century in 
two distinctly different directions. One grou^ followed rationalism to 
its end in scientific cxptoration and invention, while the other group 
developed a philosophy Of rWtorlcal practice and theory built upon the 
theories of John Lx>cke. 

This paper explores the ideal prevalent in post • Restoration 
England which affected rhetorical style throughout the eighteenth 
century. The conflict between the cryptic language of rationalism and 
the flowing prose of n<to-Ciceronianiam surfaced vislbily in the publica^ 
tions of cultured men of the age. At the dawning of the new century, 
In 1704, a work was published which later lent its name to this conflict 
of rhetorical styles. The work was The Brittle of the B(X)ks, the subject 
In large part was the controversy between claatical and contemporary 
rhetorical style, and the author was Jonathan Swift. 

The preKnt study suggests a relationship between the philoio- 
phici of the period and the subsequent controversy ov^r rhetorical style 
exemphfied In Swift's book; this study outlines those philosophies upon 
which eighteenth century rhetorical style was later to be built. 
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